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it must be some easy and simple thing indeed, and materials fit for all the
purposes may be found in every town and village in England.
When it shall be said in any country in the world my poor are happy;
neither ignorance nor distress is to be found among them; my jails are
empty of prisoners, my streets of beggars; the aged are not in want; the
taxes are not oppressive; the rational world is my friend, because I am
the friend of its happiness: When these things can be said, then may that
country boast its Constitution and its Government.
Within the space of a few years we have seen two Revolutions, those
of America and France. In the former the contest was long, and the con-
flict severe; in the latter the Nation acted with such a consolidated im-
pulse, that, having no foreign enemy to contend with, the Revolution
was complete in power the moment it appeared. From both those in-
stances it is evident that the greatest forces than can be brought into the
field of Revolutions are reason and common interest. Where these can
have the opportunity of acting opposition dies with fear, or crumbles
away by conviction. It is a great standing which they have now univer-
sally obtained; and we may hereafter hope to see Revolutions, or changes
in Governments, produced with the same quiet operation, by which any
measure, determinable by reason and discussion, is accomplished.
When a Nation changes its opinion and habits of thinking it is no
longer to be governed as before; but it would not only be wrong, but bad
policy, to attempt by force what ought to be accomplished by reason.
Rebellion consists m forcibly opposing the general will of a Nation,
whether by a party or by a Government. There ought, therefore, to be in
every Nation a method of occasionally ascertaining the state of public
opinion with respect to Government, On this point the old Government
of France was superior to the present Government of England, because,
on extraordinary occasions, recourse could be had to what was then called
the States-General. But in England there are no such occasional bodies;
and as to those who are now called representatives, a great part of them
are mere machines of the Court, placemen, and dependents.
I presume that though all the people of England pay taxes, not an
hundredth part of them are electors, and the members of one of the
Houses of Parliament represent nobody but themselves. There is, there-
fore, no power but the voluntary will of the people that has a right to act
in any matter respecting a general reform; and by the same right that
two persons can confer on such a subject, a thousand may. The object in
all such preliminary proceedings, is to find out what the general sense of
a Nation is and to be governed by it. If it prefer a bad or defective Gov-